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Shakespeare Folios & the Folger Library 
by Warren Unna* 


Library, would just as soon ignore the fact that his col- 

lection includes seventy-nine copies of Shakespeare’s first 
folio. Instead, he would tell you his library bows to no one in its 
assemblage of books on English civilization, from the introduc- 
tion of printing to the 1700’s. The Folger and its across-the-street 
neighbor on Washington’s Capitol Hill, the Library of Congress, 
have a gentlemen’s agreement: ‘“‘We’re responsible for the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries; they take the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury on, plus the reference volumes that make the rare books 
understandable,’ Wright explained. But Wright, a former South 
Carolina newspaperman and, from 1931 to 1948, a member of 
the Huntington Library’s executive committee, must by now 
realize that no matter how much he touts the Folger’s books on 
English civilization in general, the visitor’s reflex thought of the 
Folger will always be: ‘‘Oh, yes, the folio place.” 


OUIS B. WRIGHT, director of the Folger Shakespeare 


*On editorial staff of the Washington Post, and a Washington staff correspondent 
of the Club’s News-Letter. 
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The library’s founder, the late Henry Clay Folger, first presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of New York, had been a bit 
hipped on Shakespeare ever since his Amherst College English 
classes. Oil for him was only a means to an end. The more gal- 
lons discovered, the quicker they were converted into old English 
books. According to Giles Dawson, in charge of the library’s 
Shakespeariana, Folger was shrewd enough to establish the repu- 
tation of a generous collector. He rarely haggled and what the 
dealer asked was usually it. Folger certainly got taken, but he 
also got the books. Where a better bargainer like Henry E. Hunt- 
ington might have contented himself with value received, Folger 
had the satisfaction of knowing the dealers were stepping on each 
other’s toes at his doorstep waiting to give him first refusal. 

Folger’s first real plunge was in 1897 when he bought the War- 
wick Castle Collection from the hereditary earl. With it, he 
fetched in thousands of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Eng- 
lish volumes and, thrown into the galaxy, two first folios of Shake- 
speare. From acquisition, it turned to obsession. Folger normally 
knew what he was looking for and braked his selection, but when- 
ever a bookseller came to the door with news of another first folio 
on the market, his fever bibliophilus was so intense he couldn’t 
turn the fellow away. Because of the no-haggling policy, Folger’s 
prices sometimes went pretty high. They, however, never over- 
reached the $70,000 paid for a first folio in London in 1933 by 
Frank Hogan, late Washington lawyer. Since some of the folios 
were crippled, Folger’s prices varied and, actually, his entire 
seventy-nine averaged out to a little under $9,000 apiece. 

But Folger’s Shakespearean appetite was not confined to the 
first folio of 1623. He acquired fifty-eight copies of the second 
folio of 1632, twenty-four of the third folio of 1663-1664 and 
thirty-six of the fourth folio of 1685. He also accumulated the 
pre-folio quartos and, perhaps the rarest item in the collection 
today, the 1594 Tztus Andronicus—the first edition of Shakespeare’s 
first printed play, which turned up in a Swedish cottage in 1905. 

Folger’s accumulation quickly outgrew the demesne of even a 
Standard Oil executive. It spilled into safe deposit boxes and fire- 
proof vaults and began indeed to approximate Veblen’s ‘“‘con- 
spicuous consumption.” ‘Then Folger decided to bring all the 
books together into a special library, endow it for perpetuity and 
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place it under the watchful eye of the Amherst College trustees 
—in grateful memory of those English classes. What Folger had 
in mind was an Elizabethan castle on Capitol Hill, turrets and 
all. ‘The architect, feeling outcompeted by the Rennaissance fa- 
cade of the Library of Congress and the classic columns of the 
Capitol and the soon-to-be-built Supreme Court Building, per- 
suaded him to compromise. Accordingly, the Folger Library rose 
as a sparkling white marble box with functional lines. The donor 
had his say in the Elizabethan great hall, theater, and reading 
room—within. 

But why seventy-nine first folios of Shakespeare? Since only 
238 of a supposed edition of 1,200 are known to exist, the upstart 
American oil millionaire had gone ahead and amassed a one- 
third stake on the world market. Why so much of the same? The 
library’s Wright and Dawson, knowing their founder couldn’t 
resist each additional purchase, think he might also have ration- 
alized a bit: by collating one against the other something inter- 
esting might come out of it. — 

Well, it has, or, rather, it is, but in probably no way Folger 
would have envisioned. 

Charlton Hinman, Johns Hopkins University professor of Eng- 
lish, began a two-year study of the folios last October—not to 
learn more about Shakespeare’s true text (the quartos and folios 
have been circulating long enough to have accomplished that), 
but to gain a scientific understanding of the printing house prac- 
tices of the day. 

Hinman has rigged up a giant binocular arrangement which, 
with the help of pedals, push buttons, mirrors and flickering 
lights, permits him to compare two folios at a time, page by page. 
At a collating rate of 120 folio pages in a four-hour day, Hinman 
by mid-March had gone through the Comedies in twenty copies, 
enough to suspect that at least half of the entire edition has enough 
typos to make each different. Hinman is not surprised at that 
because errors were discovered in page proof (not galley proof) 
in Elizabethan times and printing being such a flourishing busi- 
ness, 1t was considered just too extravagant to make corrections 
retroactive to the first pages that came off the press. 

So far, Hinman has discovered correcting one error in the first 
folio often only created another—such as leaving a high spot, and 
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consequent ink smudge, where an adjoining word had been tam- 
pered with. There is a pretty sure way of confirming which was 
the later (and more perfect) copy: as more impressions were 
made, the ascenders (f, h, 1, etc.) and descenders (y, p, g, etc.) 
took a beating and began to curve. Hinman doesn’t have to de- 
duce much of what he finds because, paper and typographical 
labor being so valuable in those days, the proof sheets were not 
only saved, but bound. And, of course, Folger bought them up. 

‘There is one errata, however, which was never corrected. The 
man who held the copyright for the quarto of Troilus and Cressida 
apparently balked late in the game at allowing it to be included 
in the folio. With the dispute, Zzmon of Athens was slipped in in- 
stead and Trozdlus removed from the ‘“‘Catalogue”’ in front. ‘Then, 
at the last minute, the 7rozlus copyright owner capitulated and it 
was sandwiched into the first folio between the Histories and the 
Tragedies, unnumbered except for its second page which still has, 
in its upper right corner, the numbered position first scheduled. 

In collector-before-publisher fashion, Folger and his books have 
been discussed to the neglect of the folios themselves. 

Only about half of Shakespeare’s plays had been published 
during his lifetime, and those in quarto form. The editions were 
very limited for there was method in this exclusiveness. The more 
plays printed, the greater the hazard of their falling into the 
hands of rival theater managers. That would have meant too 
many troupes doing the same town. 

Therefore, it was not until 1623, seven years after the Bard’s 
death, that two of Shakespeare’s fellow-managers, John Hemings 
(also spelled Hemminge) and Henry Condell, decided to publish 
thirty-six of the plays as a memorial. ‘The only one left out was 
Pericles and most Shakespearean scholars suspect some, and pos- 
sibly all, of that was not written by Shakespeare. The title page 
of the first folio reads: 

“Mr. William Shakespeares 
‘“*Comedies 
*‘Histories & 
‘Tragedies 
‘‘Published according to the True Originall Copies 
‘London | 
‘Printed by Isaac Jaggard and Ed. Blount 1623.” 
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The printer was actually William Jaggard but he died several 
days before the publication and his son Isaac wasted no time in 
slipping his own name in. 

The first folio contains 303 pages of Comedies, followed by 232 
pages of Histories, then the unnumbered Trozlus and Cressida and, 
finally, 399 pages of Tragedies. The first play to appear after the 
dedicatory notes is The Tempest. The last in the folio is Cymbelzne. 
Various owners, during the past 330 years, have clipped the folio’s 
edges as they had the pages restored and the volume rebound. 
Accordingly, the Folger’s seventy-nine folios are of all different 
sizes. ‘The largest in the world (and presumably the nearest orig- 
inal) is the Folger’s ‘“‘Vincent-Jaggard”’? folio. It was Jaggard’s 
presentation copy to Augustine Vincent, chief of England’s Col- 
lege of Heralds, and measures 13% x 87% inches. One folio in the 
collection, whose Russia leather still retains the characteristic 
pungency, was rebound by Roger Payne, an Eighteenth Century 
binder. His bill is still enclosed: 3 pounds 8 shillings @ 3 shillings 
6 pence the day. Two of the Folger’s seventy-nine folios still have 
their original bindings. The front and rear pages are frayed but 
Librarian Dawson is leaving them unrestored for the sake of 
“‘pristinity.”’ 

The Folger displays one or two folios in its great hall showcase 
at a time. The librarians see no point in lining up the whole 
seventy-nine and, as a matter of fact, only half the collection is 
currently in the library’s fire-proof vaults. The rest were shipped 
to Amherst a year ago—‘‘just an extra defense precaution,” 
Librarian Dawson explained. 

Baconian is a word cautiously mouthed in the Folger. But if 
you are indiscreet and wonder where in all the wealth of Shake- 
speariana there might be found a manuscript, you’ve got them. 
Then the librarians must sadly admit that only six Shakespearean 
signatures are known to exist—all on legal documents—and three 
pages of his handwriting are believed to be in Sir Thomas More, 
a play in which six men took a turn at the writing. Five of the 
scripts have been positively identified. ‘The Shakespeareans wist- 
fully think the sixth belonged to the great man himself. 

But this brief sketch started out in wonderment over why any 
man should want seventy-nine copies of the same thing, even 
if they are the first folio of Shakespeare. It will end with the light 
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of hindsight: the Folger librarians have absolutely no intention 
of using their large endowment to buy an eightieth folio—no 
matter how tempting the price. 


Thomas C. Russell, Printer and Publisher 
by john Barr Tompkins * 


‘AN FRANCISCO is a city well known for its excellent 
typographic heritage and for the men who have labored 
to establish that reputation and who continue to maintain 

it at the present time. 

Concerning most of-the printers upon whose works this honor 
is based, a considerable body of personal data is available. But 
Haseena one of the leading practitioners of the art, Thomas 
C. Russell, surprisingly little is known. 

His place of origin, details of his youth, and the history of his 
employment prior to his appearance in San Francisco all remain 
obscure. Most of what is known of Russell is to be found in and 
between the lines of his now famous and sought-for reprints of 
what may best be termed his California ‘‘classics” and in his 
short-lived The California Reprint. 

Recourse to the early directories of San Francisco proved use- 
ful in shedding light on Russell, although there is still a question 
as to the date of the first appearance of his name in these sources. 

As early as 1883-84, Langley’s Directory listed a Thomas Rus- 
sell, printer, at 1032 Market Street. Could this be the Thomas C. 
Russell whose name appeared in this form for the first time in the 
directory of 1887, with an address of 216 Golden Gate Avenue? 
At any rate, from 1887 forward, the name of ‘Thomas C. Russell 
appeared with more or less regularity, and his various roles in 
the world of book production may be followed with ease, if not 
in close detail. 


“Head, Public Services of Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley, 
and authority on printing. 
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In 1888, Russell was listed as compositor with the firm of Filmer 
and Stiller Electro Company; this position he kept through the 
following year and, in 1890, he was listed as a proofreader with 
Filmer and Rollins. His association with this firm lasted at least 
until 1891, possibly longer. In 1894, when the directories next 
mentioned him, Russell was listed as a printer, with no reference 
to an employer. In the following year, he was listed as a proof- 
reader again and, in 1899, he was still listed in that capacity. 
It was also in 1899 that the name of his wife Minnie made its 
first appearance in the directory. | 

By 1901, Russell was manager of the T. C. Russell Company, a 
printing establishment at 530 Commercial Street; this firm seems 
to have lasted through 1902. In 1903, Russell was listed once 
more as a proofreader, this time with the firm of W. N. Brunt 
Company on Clay Street. 

In 1905, a new note was struck— Russell was listed as proprietor 
of the Russell Book Company at 22 Seventh Street, dealing in 
second-hand books. From 1908 until 1910, he appeared once 
more as a proofreader, this time with Bender Moss Company, 
publisher of law books. 

In 1911, Russell appeared as a publisher, operating, it would 
seem, out of his home on Nineteenth Avenue, which was to be 
his place of business for the balance of his life. ‘This venture into 
publishing was in connection with The California Reprint. A more 
prophetic title could hardly have been chosen by this man who 
came to be known chiefly for his reprints of several of the best- 
known and most reliable works of Californiana. 

The California Reprint consisted of but two issues (Vol. I, Nos. 
1-2, July-August 1911) and totalled but sixteen pages. The first 
issue carried the following statement by Russell: 


Readers of the Reprint, who may desire to have reprinted anything 
rare or curious relating to California, are invited to correspond with 
the Publisher. Book-collectors, who may desire to purchase, sell, or 
exchange, are also invited to correspond. 

A postal card with the sender’s name and address, together with his 
bookseller’s, addressed to the Publisher, will insure delivery of the next 
number of the Reprint. 

Advertising rates given on application. 


The only advertisements carried in the Reprint concerned the 
books which Russell had for sale or exchange, and his own pub- 
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lication, Panoramic San Francisco, 1877, a photographic study of the 
city looking east and south from California Street hill. 

These two items, as well as the eight books to come from Rus- 
sell’s press between 1917 and 1930, are all to be found in the 
Bancroft Library of the University of California, where the books, 
at least, have been well used. 

In the order of their appearance his reprints were: 


McGowan, Epwarp. Narrative of Edward McGowan, including a 
full account of the author’s adventures and perils while persecuted by 
the San Francisco vigilance committee of 1856, together with a report 
of his trial, which resulted in his acquittal...San Francisco, California 
Ce AQ i07 

3 p. I.) 5-75 Vili) 9-240 p. illus., port. 21 i/c cm. “Reprinted line for 
line and page for page, from the original edition, published by the 
author in 1857, complete with reproductions, in facsimile, of the orig- 
inal illustrations, cover-page title and title page.” 


The style of ‘“McGowan” with its red and black title page, 
Caslon type, head and tail pieces, bound in boards with Irish 
linen backs and paper label, set the style for all his subsequent 
productions. ‘The edition consisted of 200 copies. 


Forses, ALEXANDER. California: a history of Upper & Lower Cali- 
fornia from their first discovery to the present time, comprising an 
account of the climate, soil, natural productions, agriculture, com- 
merce, &c. A full view of the missionary establishments and condition 
of the free & domesticated Indians, with an appendix relating to 
steam-navigation in the Pacific, illustrated with a new map, plans of 
the harbors and numerous engravings ... Reprinted page for page, 
and approximately line for line, from the original edition, Pub. by 
Smith, Elder & co., London, 1839, and to which is added a new index. 
San Francisco, 1919 

10%, xvi, 372 p. front. (port.) illus., plates, fold. map 276m. 


The paper used was Dresden Pamphlet paper, according to Mrs. 
Barr’s Presses of Northern California. The edition was of 250 copies. 


MoureE.LE, ANTONIO FRANcIscO. Voyage of the Sonora in the second 
Bucareli expedition to explore the northwest coast, survey the port of 
San Francisco, and found the Franciscan missions and a presidio and 
pueblo at that port; the journal kept in 1775 on the Sonora, by Don 
Francisco Antonio Mourelle, the second pilot of the fleet constituting 
the sea division of the expedition; tr. by the Hon. Daines Barrington 
from the original Spanish manuscript; reprinted line for line and page 
for page from Barrington’s Miscellanies published in London in 1781, 
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with concise notes showing the voyages of the earliest explorers on the 
coast, the sea and land expeditions of Galvez and of Bucareli for set- 
tling California and for founding missions, and many other interesting 
notes as well as an entirely new index to both text & notes... together 
with a reproduction of the de la Bodega Spanish Carta general show- 
ing Spanish discoveries, etc., on the coast up to 1791 and also a por- 
trait of Sir Daines Barrington. San Francisco, 1920 

xii, 120 p., 1 1. incl. tables. front. (port.) 2 maps (1 fold) 29 cm. 


The Mourelle work is decorated on the front cover with a ship 
of war, and contains both head and tail pieces. It was set in 
Caslon type, and was bound in the typical Russell manner. The 
edition was 230 copies. 


Ciapre, Louise AMELIA Knapp. The Shirley letters from California 
mines in 1851-52; being a series of twenty-three letters from Dame 
Shirley... to her sister in Massachusetts, and now reprinted from the 
Pioneer Magazine of 1854-55 with synopses of the letters, a foreword, 
and many typographical and other corrections and emendations... 
together with “An appreciation” by Mrs. M. V.'T. Lawrence... San 
Francisco, 1922 

L p., 1 1., 350 p., 1 L. col. front., col. plates 2414 cm. 


In this work, Russell employed blue and black for the title 
page, used both head and tail pieces and many initials in the 
same blue. The plates were hand colored. ‘The edition consisted 
of 450 copies—200 on Exeter paper, 200 on buff California Bond 
paper, and 50 on thin buff California Bond paper. The type used 
was Caslon. 


Rosinson, ALFRED. Life in California before the conquest; Hispano- 
Californianas, léperos, & Indians, Franciscan missioneros & missiones, 
American & English commerciantes, puertos, presidios, castillos, sail- 
ors & backwoodsmen, revolutions & strife... Reprinted from the first 
edition published in New York in 1846, and edited and corrected 
typographically with synopses of the chapters, and a foreword & notes 
... Ulustrated with reproductions, in mezzotint, direct from the litho- 
graphs in the first edition. San Francisco, 1925 

xxvii, 316 p., 1 1. front., illus., plates. 2514 cm. 

This volume does not contain the translation of Boscana’s “‘Chinig- 
chinich” which was appended to the first edition. 


The Robinson volume was set in Caslon type, has head and 
tail pieces and a title page in red and black. According to Mrs. 
Barr, the paper is Duchess. The edition was of 250 copies. 
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RezANoV, NIKOLAI PETRovicH. The Rezanov voyage to Nueva Cali- 
fornia in 1806, the report of Count Nikolai Petrovich Rezanov of his 
voyage to that provincia of Nueva Espafia from New Archangel; an 
English translation revised and corrected, with notes etc. by Thomas 
C. Russell. Annotated, the County Rezanov: The Russian American 
company, the Krusenstern expedition, the settlements in Alaska—the 
Dofia Concepcion Arguello: her family, her romantic and pathetic his- 
tory—El Presidio de San Francisco, the historic, tragic, and alluring 
spot by the Golden Gate... San Francisco, 1926 

4 p. I., ix-xii, 104 p., 1 l. incl. facsim. front. (port.) plates. 26 cm. 


The paper of this edition of 260 copies was Strathmore. Head 
and tail pieces are lacking, but the red and black title page is 
again used. ‘The type is Caslon. 


Lancsporrr, Georc Hernricu. Langsdorff’s Narrative of the Rezanov 
voyage to Nueva California in 1806, being that division of Dr. Georg 
H. von Langsdorff’s Bemerkungen auf einer reise um die Welt when, 
as personal physician, he accompanied Rezanov to Nueva California 
from Sitka, Alaska, and back; an English translation revised, with the 
Teutonisms of the original Hispaniolized, Russianized, or Anglicized 
... illustrated with portraits and a map. San Francisco, 1927 

4 p. I., Vii-xiv, 158 p., 1 1. front., plates (1 double) ports., fold. map, 
facsims. 2614 cm. 


Langsdorff’s Narrative was issued in an edition of 260 copies (to 
make it in number as well as content the companion piece of the 
Rezanov); the title page was black and red, the type Caslon, and 
the paper Antiquarian, according to Mrs. Barr. Again, tail and 
head pieces are lacking. 


SIMPSON, Sir GEORGE... . Narrative of a voyage to California ports 
in 1841-42, together with voyages to Sitka, the Sandwich Islands & 
Okhotsk, to which are added sketches of journeys across America, 
Asia & Europe. From the Narrative of a voyage around the world by 
Sir George Simpson... This edition edited, corrected typographically, 
with sketches of visits and journeys made outside of California, and 
with a foreword, new division synopses, and an ample index... A fac- 
simile reproduction of the original map in the London edition, en- 
larged reproduction of the signed last page of a report written by the 
author, two hand-printed photogravure portraits of the author, repro- 
ductions of the title-pages of the London and Philadelphia editions of 
1847. San Francisco, 1930 

XXxli, 232 p. illus. (facsims.) 2 port. (incl. front.) fold. map. 26 cm. 


This edition of 250 copies is described by Mrs. Barr as being 
on vellum-finished paper. The title page is in red and black. 
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Initials opening the several divisions of the work are in red, and 
the usual Caslon type is employed. 

It is upon these eight books, which Russell himself called ‘“The 
Russell Reprints,” that his reputation as a scholar and a printer 
was built. There can be little doubt that his reputation is as 
permanent as the quality of his workmanship. 

The entire output of Reprints totalled 2,150 volumes; this is a 
remarkable production for a man who worked unaided, and who, 
by the beginning of the ’20s, was already well advanced in years. 
It must also be remembered that Russell laid the scholarly basis 
for his Reprints himself. He was well known in the Bancroft 
Library, long before that collection was entirely catalogued, as a 
diligent and solitary researcher after the data that was later to 
appear in his finely edited books. 

Entirely aside from the appearance of his printing, and the 
original subject matter he reprinted, Russell deserves great credit 
for the accuracy of his materials, for the care with which he pre- 
pared background material for the better understanding of the 
original texts, and for the remarkably fine indexes he supplied. 
He established, as well, a standard of spelling for those Spanish 
terms which had come into common usage among the English- 
speaking Californians, and was sufficiently sure of his editorship 
as to frankly assume all responsibility for his editorial efforts. 

There are some who feel that the artistic level of Russell’s work 
was not uniformly high. Taste in book esthetics, as in other areas, 
is a highly personal thing. In general, it can be said that while 
his works retain a flavor that is dated, they do so rightly in terms 
of their content. A fine printer is entitled to an occasional whim; 
Russell seems to have indulged in at least one whim when he used 
a Celtic metalwork motif in the head and tail pieces of the Shirley 
Letters. ‘The designs are inherently attractive, but seem to strike 
a dissonant note in a work that was as American in subject and 
authorship as Mrs. Clappe’s. 

That Mr. Russell held a high opinion of his ability as an editor, 
proofreader, and printer is abundantly clear from his forewords. 
He had, by his own statement in Forbes’ Calzfornia, the ‘‘experi- 
ence of a lifetime spent among printers, publishers, and authors”’ 
and he was quick to criticize the careless or ill-informed and poorly 
trained printer. The result is that he stands revealed by his own 
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words as something less than kind toward those who first printed 
the books that he spent the last years of his life reprinting. How- 
ever slipshod the work of those other printers whose presses 
brought forth the very works of Californiana that Russell recog- 
nized as so important, the fact remains that those works were pub- 
lished and were available for the instruction and enlightenment 
of thousands of persons long before Russell’s day. 

One would not wish to labor Russell’s antipathy toward crafts- 
men less skilled and less scholarly than himself. The fact remains 
that whatever he may have thought of such men and their books, 
he saw an opportunity to reprint their works and give them a 
greater luster than had previously been the case. Students of 
Western history must stand forever in his debt for what he accom- 
plished. 

Russell called his workshop The Private Press of ‘Thomas C. 
Russell. His press was private only in the sense that it was wholly 
a one-man operation. He planned and executed each book on 
the assumption that there would be sufficient subscribers to make 
it worth his while. 

Then as now, fine books, well printed and of scholarly content, 
produced in limited quantity for the select few, and produced by 
an individual whose heart as well as hands have gone into their 
production, are not cheap and they are never inexpensive. Rus- 
sell’s works ranged from $10.00 to $15.00 each upon publication, 
and bring considerably more than that today if they are in good 
condition. Actually, Mr. Russell did not dispose of all of his 
copies, some of which were still in sheets at the time of his death. 
‘These were acquired by Mr. Newbegin and bound up for sale 
to the delight of collectors and students who had previously been 
unable to obtain copies. 

In the preparation of these notes, it was hoped that more facts 
concerning Mr. Russell might be discovered. ‘The search, though 
not exhaustive, has failed to produce much that has not been 
previously reported. Mrs. Barr visited the Russell Press, but it is 
not clear that she met Mr. Russell. She made no mention of either 
The California Reprint or Panoramic San Francisco, 1877. Will Ran- 
som in his Private Presses stated that ‘“‘there is Thomas C. Russell 
in San Francisco, too modest or too diffident to cry his own wares, 
but who has some very good books to his credit relating to Cali- 
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fornia and the West.’? Ransom did not list the McGowan, and 
omitted mention of the two earlier works. 

That Mr. Russell was diffident or shy may well have been the 
case; certainly he was not a joiner. At no time was he a member 
of the California Historical Society, nor does his name appear on 
the rosters of the better known book clubs of the San Francisco 
area. 

Most strange of all, for a man of his acknowledged accomplish- 
ment in the world of printing, and in a city noted for and proud 
of its typographers, one might have expected to have found ex- 
tensive notice of his death in the papers of his adopted city. The 
only obituary discovered, thus far, was in the San Francisco 
Examiner of September 28, 1931: “‘Russell—In this city, Sept. 
25th., 1931 Thomas Chalmers Russell, Husband of Minnie Rus- 
sell, and Father of Beatrice A. Russell and Constance R. Spiering.” 


A Printman’s Views 
on Extra-Illustrated Books 


by William A. Parish” 


UPPORTING the banner of the Grangerites in a journal 
devoted to bibliophiles is perhaps, to put it softly, foolishly 
venturesome. 

Yet to print addicts and certain book fanciers with wide inter- 
ests, it must be a delight to learn that the practice of extra-illus- 
tration, in its traditional and best form, persists. As late as 1948, 
the British Museum was bequeathed a recently extended set of 
twelve volumes, to the manner born, of ‘Thomas Pennant’s London. 
Orthodox bookmen may shudder before being swiftly assured 
that in our time, however, the passion for grangerizing is on the 
downward slope. Rare books and rare prints are avowedly rarer, 
old-school and print-collectors are almost undiscoverable. More- 


*Keeper of prints, Henry E. Huntington Library. 
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over, none of us has the patience, diligence, or craftsmanship, and 
few of us the courage, to inlay extensively and in the grand tradi- 
tion any suitable book with suitable extra-illustrations. 

It is difficult to define a truly extra-illustrated book beyond 
describing it as a book in which pertinent and appropriate en- 
gravings have been carefully inserted to amplify a work published 
with one, none, or many illustrations of its own. Broadly defined, 
the extra-illustrations may consist of engravings, drawings, maps, 
broadsides, photographs, or manuscripts. But, for the purist, an 
extra-illustration is the printed engraving—the blood relative of 
the printed page; and the completed work is essentially a collec- 
tion of prints. Quality is determined not only by the beauty of 
the engravings, but by the skill with which they are inlaid and, 
most important, by the sympathy with which they enrich the 
letterpress. 

Sumnilarly, a “‘grangerized”’ book, a term now synonymous with 
the whole practice of extra-illustration, is, in the strictest sense, a 
book to which has been devoted the more particular minor art of 
textual illustration solely by portrait engravings. 

The Reverend James Granger (1723-1776) was the true author 
of this absorbing and lovely or, depending upon the color of your 
uniform, iconoclastic invention. Granger, a stout little Eighteenth 
Century English vicar residing in Oxfordshire, was, in addition 
to being a man of God, an avid collector of prints. It was he who 
conceived the idea (1769) of a Biographical History of England, from 
Egbert the Great to the Revolution: Consisting of Characters Disposed in 
Different Classes, and Adapted to a Methodical Catalogue of Engraved 
British Heads, the second edition of which (1775) was intended 
for no other purpose than to be easily dismembered for the con- 
venience of British print-collectors, and by them used to exploit 
their collections of portrait engravings in a completely extra- 
illustrated biographical history. 

This, as it happened, was the glorious era in which the English 
school of portrait painting was emerging into greatness—great- 
ness with which the splendid mezzotint engravers kept hand- 
somely in step. The time was propitious for the Reverend James 
Granger’s curious history. In that leisurely and contemplative 
period of refined taste, Granger’s idea surely must have been 
most timely and come most happily to those gentlemen who 
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especially prided themselves on their big libraries, Italianate can- 
vases, Chippendale, Wedgewood, escutcheoned plate, and fat 
print collections. 

In the Huntington Library at San Marino, there is a great 
and growing collection of extra-illustrated falbivaitex formed by 
these men of taste during the Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
Centuries, together with numerous works formed by eminent 
turn-of-the-twentieth-century Americans. Most remarkable of the 
original pioneers is a certain dimly seen English gentleman, Rich- 
ard Bull, Esquire, of Ongar in Essex, who in collectorship was a 
truly great print connoisseur and a first-rate master of extra- 
illustration. The thirty-six extended volumes of Granger’s history 
which he beautifully executed and sold to Lord Mount-Stuart, 
later the Marquis of Bute, in 1774, constitute a much more illus- 
trious memorial than the inscription on a tablet in the Isle of | 
Wight which tells us he died in 1805 at the age of eighty-four. 
This magnificent collection, presented to the Huntington Library 
in 1951 by Mrs. Edward re, Doheny, contains a unique icono- 
graphic history of Britain’s great personages from the earliest 
recorded kings through the reign of George III. 

To this gentleman of Ongar we are also deeply indebted. for 
his extension, with superb prints, of Gilbert Burnet’s History of his 
Own Time, to eight, and Anthony Hamilton’s Mémozres du Comte 
de Grammont to four exquisite, large folio volumes. And we may 
be quite certain of Horace Walpole’s pleasure in Bull’s extension 
and presentation to him of the latter’s own. Anecdotes of Painting 
and Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of England, which now 
repose we know not where. 

Two out-of-the-ordinary classics worthy of particular notice 
and representing the best kind of extra-illustration are now hap- 
pily at home in San Marino. One of these is the Reverend John 
Kitto’s 1850 Bible extended by John Gibbs into sixty volumes 
containing thousands of great “sacred” prints and drawings— 
and, indeed, in which William Blake’s beautiful large water color, 
‘The Conversion of Saul,’? was once an inhabitant. The other is 
Daniel Lysons’ Environs of London, decorated and extended to 
twelve volumes by some highly honored but now unknown pri- 
vate illustrator. 
~ In America, extra-illustration flourished most profusely during 
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the late decades of the Nineteenth Century and the early years 
of the ‘Twentieth. The illustrations, therefore, encompass a wider 
range of traditional print media and, from time to time, harbor 
the photograph. Works of unusual quality such as ‘Thomas Addis 
Emmet’s fourteen extended volumes of Lossing’s Pictorial Freld- 
Book of the Revolution, and his two five-volume sets of Winthrop 
Sargent’s Life and Career of Major Fohn André,* together with 
Augustin Daly’s extension of the Holy Bible to forty-two volumes, 
are typical of the not inconsiderable, but now declined, American 
school. Representative of a particular value in the use of the 
photograph by American illustrators is the Huntington Library’s 
thirteen-folio-volume extension of William Dunlap’s History of... 
the Arts of Design in the United States which contains hundreds of 
rare photographic reproductions of early American art works. 
Daniel M. Tredwell’s Monograph on Privately Illustrated Books, first 
printed in 1881, apparently is still the most informative work on 
extra-ilustration of this period, with particular emphasis on 
American effort; and William Loring Andrews’ charming essay, 
*“*Of the Extra Illustration of Books,’’ 1900, is as delightful reading 
as it is informative on this strange and fascinating art. 

The titles which over the years have proved consistently en- 
ticing to the genuine Grangerite, after the Biographical History, 
are: Burnet’s History of his Own Time, Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion, Rapin’s History of England, the diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn, Pennant’s London, and Steevens’ Plays of William Shake- 
speare. To these may be added books which the less portrait- 
minded extra-illustrator found attractive for his prints: the works. 
of Dickens and Scott, poets of the Nineteenth Century, biograph- 
ical histories of artists, actors, and the sporting gentry, topo- 
graphical histories, books of architectural antiquities, and books 
of military history and mythology—in fact, all variety of books 
of classic literary substance to which the works of the graphic 
artists could excusably and successfully be wedded. 

The prime requisites of the traditional extra-illustrator were 
an irrepressible—if sometimes depraved—passion for print-col- 
lecting, an eye for print qualities and rarities, a certain amount 


*John Sanderson’s Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence, extended 
by Emmet in 1906 to eight volumes and containing a complete set of autograph 
signatures of the signers, is particularly indicative of the value and use of manu- 
scripts as extra illustrations. 
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of wherewithal, and an undeniable taste for bookish craftsman- 
ship. The essential elements of craftsmanship are knowledge and 
experience and the persistent desire to weld fitness with beauty 
of execution. It was no extra-illustrator who was satisfied with 
less than the most pristine impression or hard-won rarity, or who 
failed to place his print treasures with skill and scholarliness, to 
illuminate most fittingly the letterpress of his chosen author. And 
a further requisite of equal importance was that his extra-illus- 
trations be laid in neatly and in such a manner that the pages 
would be of pleasing margin and of an equal thickness, enabling 
the boards to close naturally over the fattened volume, not 
swelled with the ordinary scrapbook’s appearance of distorted 
pregnancy. The portrait mezzotints of the Eighteenth Century 
were normally of tall folio size, and it follows, therefore, that the 
finest of our old grangerized books are usually large folios. ‘There 
exist, however, numberless modest quartos which, by their very 
slightness of size, contributed rather too often to the ruination 
and unreasonable cropping of many great engravings. 

For the past half-century, it has been the custom of the right- 
eous bookman to disparage extra-illustration on the ground that 
such practice encouraged unjustifiable defacement of old and 
rare books. The removal from any book of title-page portraits or 
any other bound print needed by the illustrator is undeniably an 
awful and irreparable loss. But I submit that, in the broadest and 
most tolerant view, extra-illustrations were almost always the 
detached and legitimate stock of the print-seller. Furthermore, 
the really fine sets of extended volumes, with which we are here 
chiefly concerned, have, with rare exception, preserved for our 
edification and enjoyment the original quality and brilliance of 
the illustrator’s carefully chosen embellishments. ‘They have 
proved thrilling and unfailing quarries for art, literary, and his- 
torical research, but the one great and redeeming contribution 
of extra-illustrated books is the pure pleasure they give us and 
the pleasure of participating in the original delight of the illus- 
trator. What further is the goal of any artist? 


@ Notes on Publications 


THE Cus’s next publication, which will probably be ready for distribution in 
late August or early September, and which will be of interest alike to collectors 
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of fine printing and of Californiana, will be the first printing of a group of letters 
by and about Captain John A. Sutter, General John Bidwell, and James Mar- 
shall, and will bear the title, Pioneers of the Sacramento. 

An announcement giving full details of this uncommonly attractive little 
volume will reach members shortly. However, we cannot pass up this oppor- 
tunity to mention briefly a few of its highlights. The first publication of the 
Club to bear the imprint of the Colt Press, it will be designed and printed (from 
hand-set Bodoni type) at the Grabhorn shop and will contain, in addition to 
the highly interesting and historically important letters themselves, two rare 
and pertinent illustrations, plus a comprehensive introduction from the ever- 
sprightly pen of Jane Grabhorn. Members are advised to be on the lookout 
for the forthcoming announcement, for decidedly it will be a book that few will 
want to miss. 

Looking a bit further ahead—namely to December and the ‘‘Christmas book’’ 
—it is a pleasure to report that Mallette Dean continues to be busily (and pro- 
ductively) engaged in designing, printing, and illustrating his extremely hand- 
some and colorful medieval bestiary entitled Phystologus: the Very Ancient Book 
of Beasts, Plants and Stones. Full details of this ambitious project (with, of course, 
an order card) will be sent members well in advance of publication. — 


(| Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Summer issue of the N ews-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Fred R. Heryer Kansas City Elmer Adler 
Miss Mariette R. Humphreys San Francisco John W. Borden 
Mrs. Joseph Mahan Los Angeles B. F. Schlesinger 
Eldred Meyer Beverly Hills Mrs. Marguerite W. ere 
Preston McMann Portland Arthur L. Rogers 
Alfred W. Newman Vallejo Hobart M. Lovett 
John N. Rosekrans San Francisco. John J. Herzog 
Robert L. Scheel New York John W. Borden 
Herbert West Hanover Joseph Bransten 
Raynard C. Swank Stanford Edgar M. Kahn 
Baker Library, Dartmouth Hanover Joseph Bransten 


@ Exhibition Notes 


Our Memsers’ BooKPLate show was quite an outstanding success—judged by 
the comments from visitors. It did make an interesting change-of-pace, and a 
colorful show, although quite difficult to hang. We must again express our 
indebtedness to member Frank Schwabacher for his suggestion that produced 
this show. And also to thank two or three others who wrote suggesting possible 
shows. Your committee would like again to remind all members that these 
shows are expressly planned for their benefit, and that we shall always welcome 
suggestions and ideas for continued shows. It might be of interest to local mem- 
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bers that two of the three suggestions came from three thousand miles away— 
and these very generously offered their collections for exhibition. 

Because of some confusion in dates, we are unable at this moment to tell of 
our next exhibition scheduled for September 1. We do know that it will be 
either an exhibition to be called Calligraphy, Lettering, Typography and Type- 
Design, by Hermann Zapf, one of the world’s truly great masters of the letter- 
form (for this exhibition we are indebted to member Jackson Burke of New 
York), or a comprehensive collection of the great artist-printer Lucien Pissarro 
of the Eragny Press, 1900 to 1914. In any event, postcard announcements will 
be mailed in advance. 


@ Serendipity 


NEAR TO OUR prejudiced heart is a new book, My San Francisco, by Joseph Henry 
Jackson. This warm, nostalgic, and informative tribute to fabulous San Fran- 
cisco will appeal to everyone who has visited here, as well as to the natives who 
are noted for their complacency. 


K * 


JUsT PUBLISHED is Oscar Lewis’ latest work, Sagebrush Casinos. This is the his- 
torically accurate, as well as amusing, story of legal gambling in Nevada. We 
learned from Mr. Lewis that of all the books he has written, the on-the-ground 
research of this one was the most costly. Included in the book is much new 
colorful gambling lore dating from early Virginia City and Goldfield days. 


«x ya 


FoLLowinG is the itinerary of the exhibition of Western Books for the next few 
months: 

Aug. 27-Sept. 14, Spokane Public Library 

Sept. r9—-Oct. 6, California Polytechnic, Pasadena 

Oct. 12—Oct. 29, University of New Mexico, and State College of Washington 
Nov. 3-Nov. 21, Denver Public Library, and University of Oregon 

Nov. 21—Dec. 15, Scripps College, and Oregon State College 


*K * 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EXTENSION plans inauguration of a Los Angeles 
evening course in Fine Printing and Rare Books. Ellen K. Shaffer, head of the 
department of manuscripts and first editions at Dawson’s’Book Shop in Los 
Angeles, will conduct the course at the bookshop on eight consecutive Tuesdays 
from 8 to 10 p.m. beginning September 22. 

Guest speakers will include: Justin G. Turner, author and collector and past 
president of the Manuscript Society and life member of the American Historical 
Association, the Bibliographical Society of America, and the Historical Society 
of Southern California; Caroline Anderson (Mrs. Gregg), one of the partners 
of the Anderson & Ritchie Press; Dorothy Bowen, assistant to the administrator 
of exhibitions at the Huntington Library; Dr. Robert J. Moes, member of the 
senior surgical staff of the California Hospital and member of the Library Com- 
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mittee of the Los Angeles Medical Association; Glen and Muir Dawson of the 
bookshop which bears their name; and Thomas Neal, assistant manager of the 
same firm. 

Information and advance enrollment is available on request to paayee ne! 
of California Extension, Los Angeles 14 (TUcker 6123). 


x ya 


Davin MacEE returned last month from a book-buying trip abroad. He re- 
ports that good books were almost as hard to find as the sun (it was one of the 
coldest and wettest English Mays and Junes on record) and that dealers in 
London were genuinely alarmed at the disappearance of fine material from the 
market. Many of the dealers were looking longingly across the Atlantic, where 
so many of their best items have been going in the past few years, and perhaps, 
only currency difficulties prevent them from invading these shores to recapture 
some of the prizes they have parted with. | 

Fine printing, both old and modern, and Western Americana are the collect- 
ing fields most in demand at the moment. Last April Mr. (now Sir) David Eccles 
M.P., Minister of Works in the present government, sold part of his collection, 
which consisted mainly of voyages to the northwest coast of America, the South 
Seas, and Australia. The books fetched astonishingly good prices, even for fairly 
common items. Eighteenth Century literature and modern first editions were 
in good supply, since the market for this type of book has been unaccountably 
weak for the past few years. 


Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Flolmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 
274 - 14th Street, Oakland 4. Phone TWinoaks 3-6860 
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OSCAR LEWIS 


tells the fabulous, inside story of what gambling 
has done for and to Nevada— from the Comstock 
Lode to Harold’s Club 


pagebrush Casinos 


Mr. Lewis, one of America’s outstanding histor- 
ians, is the author of The Big Four, Bonanza Inn 
(with C. D. Hall), Silver Kings, Sea Routes to the 
Gold Fields, and California Heritage. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY 


Jedediah Nil | & the Opening of the West 


by DALE MORGAN 


The story of the most famous of western explorers and mountain men. Among his achieve- 
ments were the opening of the South Pass to the West, the first overland journey from the 
American frontier to the shores of the Pacific in California, and the first crossing by a 
white man of the Sierra Nevada: This is the definitive biography of Jedediah Smith— 
a “must’’ for all collectors of Western Americana. 


416 pages with maps and 15 pages of illustrations. Price $4.50, postage paid, plus 16c 
sales tax in San Francisco, 14c elsewhere in California. (Published by Bobbs-Merrill.) 


We will have a limited number of specially autographed copies at no extra cost. 


Order promptly to avoid disappointment. 


David Magee Book Shop 


442 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO2 
Telephone EXbrook 2-4230 





Oowwwy, Slrarawt 


San Francisco’s Woman oF MystTeErRy 


by Helen Holdredge 


Once a Voodoo Queen, Mammy Pleasant wielded a strange influence on some of San 
Francisco’s leading citizens for nearly half of the last century. 


Through a fortunate circumstance the author was made custodian of her papers and 
journals. From these and from interviews with those now living who knew Mammy 
Pleasant, Mrs. Holdredge tells, for the first time in this new Putnam publication, the 
whole fascinating story. The book is illustrated with photographs. Priced at $4.50, plus 
16c sales tax in San Francisco, 14c elsewhere in California. Order your copy from 


CONSTANCE SPENCER—BOOKS 
470 Post Street, San Francisco 2 Telephone EXbrook 2-4229 





JUST ISSUED 


CATALOGUE’ 2c 


For THE CoLLeEcToR, SCHOLAR, & READER 


John Howell—Books 


434 Post STREET Opposite St. Francis Hotel San FRANCISCO 2 
SUTTER 1-7795 
Dealers in Western cAmericana, Western Prints, Currier & Ives, English 
Literature, Rare Bibles, Press Books, eAutographs. 
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